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Cover features the new 5-Piso note recently issued by the Central Bank. 
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NEW HORIZONS FOR 
PHILIPPINE NUMISMATICS 


under the sponsorship of the Bank Note Society of the 
Philippines from September 13-15, 1985 is expected to revi- 
talize the local numismatic market which at this stage of the 
economy could be deemed as hibernating. The results of local 
auctions during the past six months have been discouraging with 
most of the items remaining unsold while those that passed the 
auctioneers’ block were purchased at the minimum bids. 
Perhaps even the well-heeled collectors are feeling the crunch of 
the times despite the generally depressed prices of items in the 
local market. 


* 
| 
T he First Annual National Coin and Bank Note Exposition 


The plan of the BNSP to hold a coin show in Manila 
immediately after the Hongkong Coin Expo augurs well for 
Filipino numismatists since it will give them exposure to appro- 
ximately 50 foreign coin dealers and collectors. Unlike the 
foreign collectors who came as guests of the Philippine Numis- 
matic and Antiquarian Society during its Golden Jubilee Con- 
vention in 1979, those who will be attending this year’s grand 
affair of the BNSP will be directly participating in the bourse 
trading and auctions. The BNSP achieved another “‘first”” when 
it came out with an auction catalog which is within the stan- 
dards of established auction houses abroad. 


Barrilla acknowledges the competence and expertise of 
the men behind the Expo and wishes them success in their 
initial undertaking with a hope that it will henceforth be a 
regular annual affair. 
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NEW PHILIPPINE BANKNOTES 


by Jonathan C. Del Mundo 


The author is a junior management student at the De La Salle 
University. He is a member of the Philippine Numismatic and Antiquarian 
Society (PNAS) and the Bank Note Society of the Philippines (BNSP/). 


new 5-piso banknote with an en- 
tirely different design from its 
“ANG BAGONG LIPUNAN” (ABL) 
counterpart was recently put into circu- 
lation by the Central Bank in time for 
this year’s independence day celebration. 

The note’s obverse features on its 
left-center portion the bust portrait of 
General Emilio Aguinaldo, president of 
the First Philippine Republic (1898- 
1901) in a gala uniform of the Revolu- 
tionary Army. On the right side is a re- 
production of a historical marker placed 
at the Malolos Cathedral which was the 
seat of the revolutionary government 
from September 10, 1898 to March 29, 
1899. Immediately below it is a replica 
of an artillery typical during the period 
while to its left is the seal of the Central 
Bank. 

The reverse is an artist’s concept of 
the declaration of Philippine Independence 
on June 12, 1898 with Aguinaldo waving 
the Philippine flag on the veranda of his 
mansion in Kawit, Cavite. This vignette 
is an improved enlargement of the one 
appearing on the 2-piso note of the 
““ABL” series which occupies only half 
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of the latter’s area. 

Though with a multicolored back- 
ground, the new note is predominantly 
green which is slightly darker than its 
corresponding denomination in the “ABL” 
series. 

The new 5-piso note is the first in a 
new series of banknotes which will 
gradually replace the current “ABL” 
notes issued since 1974. The complete 
revision of the notes’ designs is the result 
of a four-year effort by a CB Ad Hoc 
Numismatic Committee which was creat- 
ed on February 20, 1981 ‘“‘to review and 
evaluate the present denominations, de- 
signs and specifications of Central Bank 
notes and coins, recommend changes, if 
any, and to submit appropriate designs, 
specifications and denominations for new 
banknotes as well as commemorative/ 
proof coins to be issued in the future.” 
The committee is composed of Messrs. 
Cesar J. Lomotan, Superintendent of the 
CB Security Printing Complex as Chair- 
man; P. Siervo Dizon, Special Assistant 
to the Governor as Vice-Chairman and 
with the following as members: Guiller- 
mo Flores, Director, Mint and Gold Re- 
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New 5-Piso Note 


finery; Edmundo Angeles, Director, Se- 
curity Printing Plant; Antonio V. Bantug, 
CB Numismatic Consultant; Feliciano 
Belmonte, Jr. President, Philippine Numis- 
matic & Antiquarian Society; Serafin 
D. Quiason, Jr., Chairman, National 
Historical Institute and Director, Nation- 
al Library; and Arturo Luz, Director, 
Design Center. Mrs. Gaudencia Santia- 
go, Director of the Office of General 
Services was designated as Executive 
Secretary of the Committee. 

In its deliberations, the Committee 
was guided by the criterion that the new 


design should “depict the rich heritage, 
ethnic traditions and cultural growth 
and the socio-historical experience and 
economic achievement of the Filipino 
people”. Following the trend in other 
countries which have adopted geometric 
and contemporary designs for their 
banknotes, the Committee felt that there 
is a need to “‘project forward-looking de- 
signs which will make them distinctly 
Filipino”. This is in response to com- 
ments from notaphilists and numismatic 
artists that the present designs are typical 
of those printed by Thomas de la Rue 
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and that the letters and numerals appear- 
ing therein are not of uniform types. 

The following recommendations were 
submitted by the committee and subse- 
quently approved by higher authorities: 


1. The inscriptions ANG BAGONG 
LIPUNAN be removed; it being 
connotative of martial law which was 
already lifted in 1981; 


2. The phrases Ang salaping papel na 
ito ay isang bayarin ng Bangko Sen- 
tral at lubos na pinananagutan ng 


pamahalaan ng Republika ng Pili- 
pinas and Ang papel na ito ay 
Salaping umiiral sa Pilipinas at 
pambayad sa lahat ng uri ng pagka- 
kautang be replaced with the 
simpler Ang salaping ito ay baya- 
rin ng Bangko Sentral at pinanana- 
gutan ng Republika ng Pilipinas; 


The enlargement of vignettes, scenes 
and/or portraits appearing on the 
notes; 


4. The elimination of the 2-piso note, 





New 10-Piso Note 
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New 20-Piso Note 


since this denomination was already 
incorporated into the coinage series; 
and 


5. The introduction of two higher 
denominations — the 500-piso and 
the 1,000-piso since the present 
ones are no longer adequate in view 
of the current economic situations. 


In the execution of the designs, the 
services of qualified artists, photographers 
and graphic reproduction firms were en- 
gaged by the Bank while Systemat of 


Makati, an art and designing firm was 
appointed project manager of the Ad Hoc 
Numismatic Committee. 


Of the seven approved denominations, 
only the 5-piso has been printed and is 
now circulating while the 10-, 20-, 50-, 
and 100-piso notes are still undergoing 
the final steps prior to their printing and 
subsequent circulation. Though approved 
in concept, the designs of the two highest 
denominations — the 500-piso and 1,000 
piso-- are still awaiting confirmation from 
senior government officials. 
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New 50-Piso Note 


From the finished proofs reproduced 
with this article, it may be noted that the 
denominations from the 10-piso up to 
100-piso still retain the central designs 
appearing in their corresponding values of 
the ““ABL” Series. 

Thus, Apolinario Mabini, the “Sublime 
Paralytic”’ is still featured on the face of 
the 10-piso bill while a vignette of the 
Barasoain Church is at the back. Addi- 
tions on the obverse however are a 
manuscript and a writing quill indicative 
of Mabini’s literary prowess while the 
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church design is augmented by some 
devotees in Spanish period costumes and 
a fully grown tree, probably an “‘acacia’’. 
It was at the said church that the Congress 
of the Revolutionary Government, popu- 
larly known as the Malolos Congress held 
its inaugural session on September 15, 
1898. Among its accomplishments are the 
ratification of the declaration of inde- 
pendence on September 29, 1898 and the 
drafting of the Constitution of the First 
Republic from whence emanated the 
first democratic republic in all of Asia — 
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New 100-Piso Note 


a proof of the Filipinos’ capacity for 
self-government and their indomitable 
love for freedom. 


Manuel L. Quezon, first president of 
the Commonwealth, is on the 20-piso’s 
obverse, the left side of which has the seal 
of the Commonwealth. Below it are two 
scrolls with the inscriptions “WIKANG 
PAMBANSA” and “‘SSALIGANG BATAS 
1935”, the first symbolic of the adoption 
of Tagalog as the national language, while 
the second, the framing of the 1935 
Constitution — both being banner events 


prior and during his tenure as president, 
The reverse has the vignette of Malacafiang 
Palace as viewed from across the Pasig 
River. Quezon, was the first Filipino 
Chief of State to have occupied the 
Palace. 


Sergio Osmefia, the first speaker of the 
National Assembly which convened in 
1907, appears on the obverse of the 50- 
piso bill with a gavel symbolic of his posi- 
tion and a fountain in Cebu named after 
him occupying the right portion of the 
note. A vignette of the old Legislative 
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Building (now the Executive House) is 
featured on the reverse. Except for some 
minor revisions such as the addition of 
a Philippine flag atop a pole and the re- 
placement of shrubs with coconut palms 
fronting the building, the view is an exact 
replica of the one appearing on the 
‘““ABL”’ 50-piso note. 


Manuel A. Roxas, is featured on the 
face of the 100-piso note, the right side 
of which is an illustration showing the 
simultaneous lowering of the American 
stars and stripes and the raising of the 
Philippine flag, symbolic of the grant of 
independence to the Philippines on July 
4, 1946 which gave birth to a new repub- 
lic with Roxas as its first president. On 
the obverse of the said note is an over- 
all view of the Complex of the Central 
Bank, the concept of which can be attri- 
buted to Roxas when a bill establishing a 
central bank was drafted under his direct- 
ion as Secretary of Finance and subse- 
quently approved by the Philippine Legis- 
lature in 1939. The bill was never approv- 
ed by the president of the United States 
and was returned without action to the 
Commonwealth government. Immediate- 
ly after assuming the presidency of the 
Republic in 1946, Roxas created a coun- 
cil to prepare the draft of the charter for 
a central bank. Death came to him how- 
ever, on April 14, 1948 before the pass- 
age by Congress of a Central Bank bill 
which formally became Republic Act No. 
265 with its signing into law by his suc- 
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cessor, Elpidio Quirino exactly two 
months after his death. 

The 500-piso bill is not a new denomi- 
nation among CB notes for it was the 
highest value in the first series of notes 
issued by the Bank immediately after its 
establishment in 1949. Its circulation 
was, however, stopped in 1957 to prevent 
what was then the lucrative black-market- 
ing of the currency to a nearby country. 


As conceived, the 500-piso note will 
have the bust portrait of a postwar Fili- 
pino hero while the 1,000-piso, the high- 
est denomination so far for a Philippine 
note, will feature the conjoined portraits 
of three Filipino heroes of the Second 
World War. 


The coming series will be the fourth 
to have been issued by the Central Bank 
in its thirty six years of existence. The 
“English”? Series notes were the first to 
be issued (1949) and were so called be- 
cause of their English legends, next, the 
“Pilipino” Series (1969); and currently, 
the ‘“‘Ang Bagong Lipunan” Series (1973). 
This writer is inclined to call the current 
series the “Second Pilipino’’ Series to dis- 
tinguish it from the earlier Pilipino notes, 
which may henceforth be called the 
‘First Pilipino” Series. With an average 
lifespan of twelve years for a series, it is 
estimated that the ‘Second Pilipino” 
Series will be superseded by another one 
before the turn of the century. If it 
should be so, we pray that it will still 
be in Pilipino. |] 


A liberal is a man who is willing to spend somebody else’s money. 


The Numismatist 
August, 1956 
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COLLECTING PHILIPPINE 
PAPER MONEY 


By Feliciano Belmonte, Jr. 


aper money collecting provides 
many advantages over the more 
traditional branches of numismatics. 

Being of relatively recent vintage, it 
is still possible to assemble a good col- 
jection for a modest outlay. 

The Philippines, in particular, is a 
rich area for collecting as it had several 
attractive series of paper money, some 
issued by the government, others by 
private banks, and still others by local 
bodies under emergency conditions. 
These notes are largely still available to 
the determined collector, although there 
are definite rarities in each series. 

Each note is a work of art. Because 
of the danger of forgery, the quality of 
design, color and illustration is extreme- 
ly high, and not even the minutest detail 
escapes the artist’s attention. 

The vicissitudes of history can be 
followed through a careful study of the 
notes. 

In our own case, it is possible to trace 
the transition from the Spanish regime, 
to the American era, to the Japanese 
occupation, and, finally, to the Republic, 
by merely going through the various 
paper money issued by the authorities. 
Notes that can be had for a few pesos 
each call to mind not just the lives and 
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impact of the persons portrayed thereon, 
but the various personalities, heretofore 
encountered only in history class, who 
have affixed their signatures on the notes. 

Such famous men as William Howard 
Taft, who became President and later 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, Francis Burton Harri- 
son, who initiated a massive Filipinization 
of the government, and General Leonard 
Wood, a hero of the Spanish-American 
war, have left their signatures on our 
paper money. 

The list goes on from Manuel L. 
Quezon, Sergio Osmena, through all 
the presidents of the Republic, to the 
present one. 

Even a collection of “types” or repre- 
sentative samples of each series is a veri- 
table tableau of recent Philippine history. 

Paper money came into being later 
than coins, not only because paper itself 
was a more recent invention, but because 
it took plenty of time to inculcate the 
widespread acceptance of a piece of 
paper, having no intrinsic value of its 
own, as representing great value. 

The history of paper money is replete 
with examples of skullduggery in the ex- 
chequers of governments, and of hyper- 
inflation with the value of paper money 
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Banknote of kl Banco Espanol Filipino, 1896 


collapsing even while the shopper is en- 
route from home to market. 

But with time practical consideration 
have overcome all opposition to the use 
of paper money. Each note used to be 
redeemable in gold coin, or in silver. 
Now paper money is but a promissory 
note of the government backed by 
nothing in particular but the reputation 
and economic stability of the issuing 
authority. 

The term paper money is broadly 
defined as any piece of paper (or substi- 
tute such as leather or cloth) which was 
used as money and transferable without 
indorsement. Some collectors, however, 
confine themselves to “banknotes which 
were or are legal tender.” 

The choice is each collector’s and in 
fact, nowadays even checks, bonds, and 
other certificates of indebtedness, part- 
ly because of their increased use in com- 
merce and partly because of their own 
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beautiful designs, have joined the list 
of collectibles. 


As in any other item that is collected, 
conditions plays an important part in 
ascertaining value. Ilowever, as paper 
money was indeed intended to circulate 
and by its very nature is fragile, condi- 
tion is not really so important as in coins. 
Their grading corresponds roughly to the 
grading of coins —— Crisp Uncirculated 
(CU), Almost Uncirculated (AU), Extra 
Fine (EF), Very Fine (VF), Fine (F), 
Very Good (VG), Good (G), and Fair, 
which, of couse, is really a rag. 


One of the greatest satisfactions one 
can get comes from the realization that 
modern collectors are still on the fringe 
of this subject. and that with patience 
and diligent research, one can still uncover 
many unknown notes and varieties and 
further study will disclose the interesting 
story of each. 
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Paper Notes issued by the Revolutionary Government, 1898-99 


The most used catalogues on our own 
issues are the two books written by Neil 
Shafer, (a) A Guide Book of Philippine 
Paper Money, 1964 edition, and (b) 
Philippine Emergency and Guerrilla Cur- 
rency of World War IJ, 1974 edition. 
Both books were dated as soon as they 
hit the stores as new specimens of paper 
money either unknown to the author, or 
just presumed by him on the basis of 
writings of historians, surfaced. 


Typical examples of these are the P10 
and P20 Philippine National Bank bills 
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overprinted on notes originally issued by 
the Bank of the Philippine Islands, the 
full signature ‘Julian Serrano” ® 10 and 
P20 notes of the Banco Espajfiol-Filipino, 
and the rimerous newly discovered types 
of guerrilla money. What new notes re- 
main for the hobbyist to discover, only 
time will tell. 


The Philippine scene features many 
series of paper money, some of which 
have designs comparable to or clearly 
superior to the best of other countries. 
Our paper money may be categorized as 
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Silver Certificates of 1903. the first notes issued by th American Jaaiiar frowernenent 
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follows: 

1. Spanish-Philippine Currency. The 
establishment of the El Banco Espafiol- 
Filipino de Isabel 2a saw the first issue 
in May 1852. Notes in various denomi- 
nations were issued intermittently up to 
1896 under the Spanish colonial govern- 
ment, and an issue of similar format came 
out in 1904 after the change of sovereign- 
ty. These notes are all historically signi- 
ficant, but extremely rare. Fortunately, 
the Central Bank Money Museum has 
acquired the ‘‘specimen” issues of some 
of these notes, and viewing them there is 
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about the closest most collectors will get 
to this series. 


2. Issues of the First Philippine Re- 
public, 1898-1899. Because of the ons- 
laught of American forces, President 
Aguinaldo’s currency never had a chance 
to circulate. However, unsigned bills of 
the one peso and five peso denomina- 
tions are still available, and the one peso 
note sealed and bearing the signature of 
P. (Pedro) A. Paterno is known, but rare. 


3. Silver Certificates. The first issues 
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Treasury Certificates, 1918-4] 
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Philippine National Bank Issues, 1917-37 


by the American authorities (2, P%, 
PLO, P20, P50, P100, and PS500 denomina- 
tions) lasted from 1903 to 1916, and 
started some themes used until the advent 
of the Central Bank notes. Remember the 
well-known Jose Rizal portrait which was 
used continuously in our currency until 
the 1960s, or the Mayon volcano on the 
F20 note? This series has many rare deno- 
minations and signature combinations. 


4. Treasury Certificates. With some 
modifications in design, this series conti- 
nued the Silver Certificates issued by the 
Government and was in use well into the 
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Republic days. Here belong the ‘‘Victory”’ 
overprint notes which are still so common. 


This series, in effect, bridges three 
regimes, the American colonial period, 
the Commonwealth period, and the Re- 
public period. One can still assemble a 
handsome collection up to the PSO bills 
of this series. The higher denominations 
also show up now and then. 


5. Philippine National Bank Notes. 
The PNB has the distinction of having 
issued the first one-peso note in the 20th 
century: an emergency issue in 1917 to 
cope with the scarcity of silver coins 
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Banknotes of the “El Banco poten iene ne asem a as me ‘Bank pe the Philip: 
pine Islands’’, 1908-33 
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because of extensive hoarding in the 1917- 
1918 period. The PNB notes resembled 
the contemporary Treasury Certificates, 
but the portraits are different on the Pl 
and P20 denominations. The 1920 P100 
bill, with its green tint and Magellan’s 
photo in the center, is a real beauty. 


Included in the series are the P5, P10, 
and P20 overprints on Bank of P.1. notes, 
all of which are hard to come by. The 
rarity in the regular issue is the PS note 





series of 1916 with the Ferguson Parker- 
Willis signature combination which had a 
mintage, of all things, of 575,000. But 
because of a hoard discovered in Japan 
after the war, most of the series are both 
cheap and easy to come by in high grades. 


6. El Banco Espanol-Filipino, anc 
Bank of the Philippine Islands Issues. 


These are direct descendants of the 
Spanish-Philippine issues. With beautiful 
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“Mickey Mouse” notes issued by the Japanese government 
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Emergency notes issued by the Guerrilla Movement during World War II 
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vignettes of women, they are perhaps 
the most artistic and eye-catching of 
Philippine paper money. Up to the P 20 
denomination, the BPI notes are available 
for a moderate price. The P10 note bear- 
ing the figure of a lady who, because of 
the robe-like clothes she is wearing, ap- 
pears pregnant, is particularly treasured 
by women as symbolic of prosperity. 


7. The Japanese Occupation Notes. 
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The “racket’’ several years ago in which 
these were collected in quantity for 
“redemption” assured a huge and cheap 
supply of this series. Ten pesos should 
get you the entire set. 


8. Guerrilla Notes. Many provincial 
and municipal authorities, and even insti- 
tutions like the Culion Leper Colony 
issued “Guerrilla” notes during the 
Japanese occupation. No other country 
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“Victory -- Central Bank’ Overprint 


has as much variety -— running into thou- 
sands — of wartime resistance paper 
money as we have. A person caught by 
the Japanese with one of these was sure 
to forfeit his life. 

Easily the most popular and attractive 
of these notes are the “Revenue Stamp”’ 
notes issued by Cagayan province. Mimeo- 
eraphed on inferior paper like other 
suerrilla money, this series, nonetheless, 
features on one side genuine uncancelled 
revenue stamps used for documents 
prior to the war with values from P 0.10 
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to P 200. With only 46 copies printed, the 
P 200 bill is a coveted prize. The other 
rarity among the Cagayans is, talk of war- 
time inflation, the l-centavo note which 
was obviously withdrawn soon after it 
was issued, because of low purchasing 
power. 


9. Central Bank Issues. These start 
off with the CB overprints on the Vic- 
tory Treasury Certificates, and move into 
the “English” series which span the ad- 
ministrations of Presidents Quirino and 
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Marcos. From thence to the “Pilipino” 
series with their modernistic designs. 
With the overprint “Ang Bagong Lipu- 
nan”, this series is still owr currency 
today. The latest is the 2nd Pilipino 
Series, the only denomination being 
issued so far being the 5-piso note with 
the portrait of Aguinaldo. With the ex- 
ception of the P10, P20, and P50 of the 
Quirino-Cuaderno signature combination, 
the English and Filipino series are collect- 
ible in crisp uncirculated condition for 
little more than face value. Indeed, a 
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beautiful series with which to start your 
collection. 

An oddity of the CB overprinted Vic- 
tory notes is the P 2 denomination with 
the signature combination Osmena-Her- 
nandez of which there are less than 10 
specimens known despite the relative 
abundance of all Victory notes, includ- 
ing this very same note without the CB 
overprint. 

What accounts for the scarcity of some 
of these notes? The obvious reason 
is that paper money deteriorate with 
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Central Bank “ELnelish Series” 
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“Ang Bagong Lipunan” Banknotes 


use, and are withdrawn from circulation 
and destroyed. Holders of paper bills, 
especially those of high denominations, 
would want their notes replaced or re- 
deemed so they surrender them. Take the 
P200 BEF note, for instance, who would 
want to keep for a souvenir such a note 
that represents so much value? 

But there’s the rub. Despite their re- 
lative rarity, these notes are inexpensive 
because value depends on the law of sup- 
ply and demand, and the popularity of 


the note in question. There are really so 
few of some of these notes around, much 
less than in the case of coins. But the 
ranks of collectors are puny, and only 
now Starting to grow. Wait a few years. 
With more aficionados, today’s common 
item will surely be tomorrow’s rarity. 


A nice paper money collection, re- 
gardless of how cheaply it cost you to 
put it together, is obviously an art gallery 
in itself. One that is all your very own. | 
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DETECTING AN ALTERED 
1906 ONE PESO COIN 


by Conrado F. Ciriaco 


n altered date of the 1 Peso 1906 

coin expertly done would be hard to 
detect in the past when collectors then 
resorted to prying out the “6” of 1906, 
to test if the date was genuine. Of course 
that damaged the coin irreparably and it 
would be worse if the coin should turn 
out to be authentic. By then, it would be 
too late to correct the harm done to the 
coin. So some collectors started dropping 
a small quantity of light acid or liquid 
chlorox directly on the date 1906. If the 
“6” in 1906 turns into a different color 
from the rest of the date, then the “‘6’’ is 
considered as planted or altered. Again, 
this was not considered an acceptable 
means of determining the authenticity, 
as the chemical would leave a dark color 
smudge on tne date. One would have to 
clean the coin entirely to remove the 
black spots on the coin. Incidentally, if 
this happens to your coin, I would sug- 
gest using an ordinary baking soda to 
neutralize the black coloring and your 
coin will return to its original silver. 
Normally the owner of the coin would 
not want to risk having his coin undergo 
such an examination and so no sale would 
be consumated unless the prospective 
buyer would buy the coin as is (buyers 
beware). With the introduction of the 
stereo microscope, things have changed as 
collectors now have the means to examine 
the coin closely and see if there are any 
mark of engraving around the date or sign 


of soldering along the edge of the “6” of 
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1906. 


This was the situation existing then, 
until late last year, when a ‘“‘balik-bayan’’ 
collector friend of mine happily announc- 
ed, “Conrad I bet you I can tell you right 
away if a 1 Peso 1906 has an altered 
date without looking at the last two digits 
“06”. I thought he was kidding, but my 
friend said, “I am serious,”’ and proceed- 
ed with his narration. “First,” he said, 
“look at the “1” of the date 1906 and see 
if the serif is straight or slanting.” I said, 
“Why look at the number “1” when we 
are supposed to check on the authenti- 
city of the “6’’. He disregarded my com- 
ment and continued. “‘Next see if the 
number “9” of 1906 has a closed “9” 
variety (as shown in the diagram) or if 
the number “9” has the “‘open’’ variety 
(as in the diagram). If the number ‘9” 
has the “closed” variety, it is genuine and 
if it has the “‘open” variety then it is an 
altered date. Ac: ordingly, if the number 
“1” has the “straight” serif variety, it is 
genuine and if the seri: of the number 
“1” is slanted, the coin likew sc has an 
altered date.” 

I asked “How can you tell by just 
looking at the two numbers “1” and “9” 
of 1906”, I cannot just take your word 
for it.’ Anyway, my friend continued, 
“TI want you to go over your stock of 
1-Peso coins dated 1903, 1904 and 1905 
and you will find out that all of them 
bear the same number “1” with a slant- 
ing serif. The dies for these years have the 
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Fake 


same variety. But in 1906, the dies were 
slightly re-engraved and the number “1” 
of 1906 has a straight serif (as shown in 
the diagram) and the number “9” shows 
that the upper and lower curves are quite 
closed (as siiown in the daigram). There- 
fore, even without looking at the number 
“6”, with the two clues mentioned you 
can already tell if the piece is genuine or 
not. “Okay”, now you can start looking 
at all the available 1-Peso coins dated 
1906 and take note of the above-men- 
tioned tips regarding the two numbers 
“1” and “9” of 1906. At the same time, 
you can request your fellow collectors to 
go over their 1-Peso coins of 1903-1905 
to confirm what IJ have said.” 

And so I followed his instructions 
and he was right all along — all the one 
peso coins dated 1903-1905 I have in 
stock have the slanting serif variety. It 
so happened that I have a 1 Peso 1906-S 
which I am sure was genuine when | 
bought it. The coin has maintained its 
natural luster and slight patina without 
any sign of cleaning or mishandling. 
Imagine my surprise and relief when I saw 
that the number “‘1” has indeed a straight 
serif and in the numeral “9”, the upper 
and lower curves are almost touching. 
Fortunately, I also happened to have on 
hand the PNAS specimen of an altered 1 
Peso 1906 (P) which, as you might have 
guessed, has the slanted “”’ serif and the 
number “9” with the open variety (the 
upper and lower curves are wider). I have 
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Genuine 


since then spread the word and J am sure 
many of you would be happy to learn 
how to distinguish a genuine 1906 peso 
from a coin with an altered date by mere- 
ly looking at the numbers “1” ana ‘9”’ of 
1906. It might be a strange way of detect- 
ing a fake 1906 peso which was proven 
very effective. Now, you don’t need a 
special solution to test the authenticity 
of the coin, nor pry the ‘6” from the 
coin. I just hope that the fakers will not 
get hold of this paper as it will give them 
an idea on how to perfect their technique. 

Mintage records show that approxi- 
mately 201,000 pieces of the 1906-s 
peso coins were struck by the San Francis- 
co mint and 500 proof sets were minted 
by the Philadelphia mint. It was during 
that year when the price of silver rose 
so that the bullion value exceeded their 
face value. A large portion of the 1903- 
1906 coins were shipped to China. Some 
of these silver pesos somehow found their 
way back to the Philippines with the 
Chinese ‘chop marks’ or characters 
bearing the acceptance trademark of the 
Chinese establishment. For your inform- 
ation, a 1 Peso 1906-s in Very Fine to 
Extremely Fine (VF-EF) condition will 
cost about P 3,000-5,000. It is extremely 
rare in uncirculated piece. An American- 
based collector has been advertising in 
two major numismatic newspapers for 
quite sometime offering to buy an uncir- 
culated 1906-s one peso coin for $1000! ! 
and still no takers. [| 
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TIPS ON PREPARING AN EXHIBIT 


What to Exhibit 

Perhaps the most difficult phase 
in assembling an exhibit for competi- 
tion is the planning stage in which you 
have to decide on the coverage of your 
exhibit. Should it be a series or a topic- 
al collection? If it is the former, is 
your series collection of a particular 
coin complete? If it is the latter, what 
topic must be covered by the exhibit? 
Should it be any of the following — 
famous people, places, events, designs, 
etc.? Perhaps the major deciding 
factor for the choice of a proposed ex- 
hibit is the extent of your collection. 
Go over your collection and evaluate 
the coins/notes/medals which in your 
belief would be worthwhile exhibiting. 
It is easy to borrow coins/notes from 
your fellow collectors, but winning a 
competitive exhibit with borrowed 
items may not be as rewarding as when 
the exhibited items are exlusively 
yours. 

Furthermore, you must inquire from 
the secretariat of the sponsoring or- 
ganization on the winning entries for 
the last five years to avoid exhibiting 
a topic or a series which might have 
won previously. Though there is no 
clear-cut prohibition on this matter, 
judges with a sharp memory might be 
biased on a “‘copy cat”’ exhibit though 
unintended. 


. Literature 


An exhibit is judged not only on 
the numismatic items contained therein 
but also on the accompanying text or 
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literature briefly describing the topic 
appearing on the coin/note/medal. For 
instance, a famous person may have a 
short biography, a place a brief des- 
cription, an event its relevance to the 
issuing country’s history, or if it is an 
exhibit of errors/ varieties, the minting 
or printing process to which the error/ 
variety is attributed should be proper- 
ly described. Both the CB sioney 
Museum and the PNAS maintain small 
libraries where research can be under- 
taken. In addition, a history book or 
an encyclopaedia may be used for 
reference purposes. 


. Pictures 


Pictures, preferably in color, lend 
an otherwise drab exhibit of coins a 
certain degree of attractiveness. They 
may depict or correlate to people, 
places events, etc. appearing on the 
coin. Coins hold a fascinating influence 
over collectors but remember that in 
an exhibition, non-collectors comprise 
a substantial portion of the viewers. 
Colorful pictures as aids to an exhibit 
exert a strong drawing power over 
these particular group. Even if your 
exhibit fails to win a prize, the fact 
that yours has been the most apprecia- 
ted by the public may more than make 
up for your efforts in competing. 


. Titles and Captions 


The title of your exhibit should be 
in big, bold letters while the sub-titles 
should be a bit smaller than the form- 
er. All coins/notes and pictures should 
be captioned correspondingly. 
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. Lay-out 


You have now the coins/notes/ 
medals, texts, pictures and captions 
and at this stage, it is only a matter of 
laying-out your exhibit. Inquire from 
the secretariat of the sponsoring or- 
ganization as to the size of the display 
cases and make a dummy board with 
te same dimensions. Lay-out all the 
aforementioned items and it is at this 
point, that you have to be guided not 
by others but by your own aesthetic 
tastes. Creativity is most often an 


inborn asset so follow your personal 
discretion in the arrangment. An un- 
conventional arrangement may appeal 
more to the judges and the viewers. 
Once you have decided on a final lay- 
out, you may now determine the 
number of display cases required for 
your exhibit. An outline or a location 
plan of your final lay-out should be 
prepared so that comes exhibition 
time, it is only a matter of placing the 
display materials into their assigned 


spaces. | | 





This display shows the different ingredients of a good exhibit. 


All decent people live beyond their income nowadays, and 
those who aren’t respectable live beyond other people’s. A few gifted 


individuals manage to do both. 


The Numismatist | 
August, 1956 | 
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THE $1-BILLION HOBBY 


4 torrent of new money, some of it 

from dodging taxes but much of 

it siphoned from the stock market and 

savings banks, has transformed coin 

collecting from a pleasant hobby of 

school-boys and scholars into a cut- 
throat, $1-billion business. 

“Investments” by novice collectors 
with more dollars than sense have helped 
drive up coin prices roughly 14% a year 
since 1969. A few rare favorites are in 
the stratosphere. For instance, a 1907 
Indian Head $20 gold piece that King 
Farouk bought for $9,900 and then sold 
for only $3,800 in 1952 is currently go- 
ing for more than $5,000,000. 

At a time when most other invest- 
ments seem to be turning to dust, gold 
has become everybody’s favorite. 

Everybody is in for a big shock; bul- 
lion collecting, like coin collecting, is a 
treacherous business. 

Glancing over his shoulder to make 
sure that his clients could not hear him, 
a New York coin salesman summed up a 
prevalent attitude when he hissed: “These 
customers throwing money around don’t 
want to work their bunions off educating 
themselves about coin collecting. They 
deserve to get ripped off.” 


One Out of Three 
A great many are getting ripped off. 
Counterfeiting is at epidemic propor- 





Reprinted from Forbes,Mecember 12, 1974 
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tions, infecting even occasional bags of 
gold coins shipped here from Swiss banks. 
Charles Hoskins, head of the industry's 
only authenticating laboratory--the Ame- 
rican Numismatic Association Certifica- 
tion Service in Washington. D.C. — dis- 
closes that roughly 33% of the coins the 
lab studies are fakes of one type or ano- 
ther. The percentage in circulation is 
believed to be lower, but not much lower. 
A leading New York dealer says: “Some 
days, 40% of the coins customers offer 
us are fakes.” 

In addition, some respected author. 
ities estimate that dealers overgrade fully 
half of all coins sold, in order to get any- 
where from 50% to 300% more for them 
than they are really worth. Most just say 
the coins are more valuable. But a few 
buff up (or ‘“‘whizz”’) their old coins. 
Amateur collectors are none the wiser 
until they try to sell back to a dealer, 
who says: “Sorry, your 1855 half-dollar 
isn’t ‘uncirculated’; it’s only extra fine.’ It 
isn’t worth $1,200; it’s worth only $500.” 
Sure, the collectors can complain to the 
guy who overcharged them--or even to 
the cops. But how can they prove that 
they didn’t cause the microscopic nicks 
after they bought it? 

So between the fakes and the over- 
graded coins, the average trusting buyer 
runs a better-than-even chance of being 
rooked, if not robbed. 


We'll be generous. We'll give you the 
benefit of the doubt and assume that 
your recently purchased coins are genuine. 
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Are you getting rich? Not lately. The 
boom that tripled many prices over the 
last three years appears to be petering 
out. Truly rare ancient and colonial coins 
are still appreciating, but some U.S. golds 
($20 pieces) and silvers (1892S silver 
dollars) are down 15% to 30% since last 
spring. “There is more selling than buy- 
ing, at (coin) conventions now.” says 
Coin World Editor Margo Russell, adding, 
‘Heaven forbid if the bottom falls out. . . 
of the economy.” 

We know what you are thinking: To 
hell with coins, even gold coins; I'll just 
buy bullion on Jan. 1. 

We’ve got a surprise for you. Bars of 
gold are even easier to counterfiet than 
coins are. The Secret Service already re- 
ports growing complaints about con men 
selling brass as gold. 

Youngsters still buy “penny books” in 
Macy’s, and ‘‘serious” collectors still 
gather to tell of their coins, rather than 
sell them. But the scholarly and sleepy 
pursuit of numismatics has been over- 
shadowed by a new breed that drifted in 
during the Sixties. 


Some of the new dealers wanted to 
avoid the tightly regulated and dis-illu- 
sioning stock market. Some of the cus- 
tomers—particularly professional men— 
wanted to shortcharge the tax collector 
by hiding their cash in fists full of easily 
concealed, easily portable coins. The 
shills and shilled alike had one thing in 
common: They wanted to make the kind 
of big bucks they once made -- or dream- 
ed of making-in stocks, bonds and real 
estate. 


Over the last ten years, the turnover 
in coins grew from a bony $100 million 
annually to a buxom $1 billion. The deal- 
ers and the newcomers took full advant- 
age. Reminiscent of the stock market, fad 
followed fad, and each would inevitab- 
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ly crest and then collapse. First it was 
rolls of common U.S. coins. A $2 roll of 
1950 Denver Mint nickels hit $1,000 in 
1961 and is now down to $300, if you 
can find a buyer. Then it was silver certi- 
ficates. Then bags of silver coins (FOR- 
BES, Sept. 1). And now it’s “limited-edi- 
tion’ instant heirlooms made by private 
“mints,” commemorative foreign coins 
and, most popular of all, common U.S. 
$20 double eagles. Those $20 pieces in- 
explicably retail at $315 each--or around 
80% more than thei gold value--even 
though they are not very rare and are a 
prime counterfeit target. 


Bidding Up 


Lately the fad makers and chasers have 
invaded the serious side of the business 
and bid truly rare and desirable coins to 
dizzying heights. Some of this bidding 
looks contrived, to say the least. It may 
well be intended to generate the kind of 
publicity that keeps the public coming 
and the coins rolling. Take the transact- 
tion wherein Bowers & Ruddy Galleries 
of Los Angeles, now 85%-owned by 
General Mills, recently paid World-Wide 
Coin Investments Ltd. more than $100,- 
000 for a half-interest in a 1913 Liberty 
nickel. World-Wide bought the entire coin 
for $100,000 two years ago. Now the two 
owners want $300,000. 

Texas oilman Reed Hawn, a 25-year- 
old millionaire who has only been dab- 
bling since selling his $650,000 collection 
in 1973, says: “It’s unhealthy .. . when 
some coins are going up 10% to 15% a 
month, I wonder how much of that is 
dealer action.” 

Unfortunately, the average man doesn’t 
have Hawn’s insight. He sees the frothy 
prices and rushes out to his nearest coin 
shop, hotel coin convention or auction 
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house. A coin dealer boasts: ‘We have 
people in here selling the silverware off 
their tables to buy gold coins.”’ 


The common denominator in this 
coinmania is ignorance. The customers 
don’t ask themselves: If the collapse 
comes, who will buy my coins? Abe 
Kosoff, the venerable ‘Gray Fox’ of 
Palm Spring, Calif., says now the coin 
business is a case of “‘the blind leading the 
blind.” 


Some dealers even find virtue in their 
ignorance. Back in 1971 the founder of 
Long Island’s First Coin-vestors was ex- 
pelled by the American Numismatic 
Association for selling grossly overgraded 
and thereby overpriced coins. The charges 
were especially serious because many of 
FCI’s customers send in regular month- 
ly “investment” payments and let the 
company select the purchases, But FCI’s 
founder--attorney Stanley Apfelbaum-- 
was just reinstated after he pointed out 
that he got his original coin inventory in 
payment for defending another coin 
company. Since he didn’t know much 
about coins, he didn’t realize that some 
of that inventory was overgraded. He also 
promised the ANA that he would keep 
his company clean--and learn something 
about coins. 


Or consider Spanish coin expert Zavier 
Calico and King Farouk’s old coin adviser, 
Hans Schuiman. The pair bought a stack 
of silver bars from a Florida treasure 
hunter in 1970 and soon offered them for 
auction. But a suspecting customer test- 
ed one. Sure enough, the “‘silver’’ bar was 
solid tin. How could Calico and Schulman 
mistake tin for silver? It was easy, ex- 
plains the cherubic 64-year-old Schulman, 
who heads a well-known publicly held 
auction house in New York. “‘T relied on 
my partner Calico, the great expert.” 
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Want to hear another funny one? This 
“amusing” tale was told by Vice Presi- 
dent Robert Cornely of the publicly held 
$35-million (sales) World-Wide Coin In- 
vestments of Atlanta. It seems that an 
elderly Philadelphian sent the company 
snapshots of his rare 1838 O half-dolar. 
Company executives flew up, bought it 
for $27,000 and went on to a New York 
show where they could have resold it for 
perhaps $40,000. But someone rubbed 
his thumb across the mint mark, chuckles 
Cornely, ‘‘and the thing popped right off; 
it had been soldered on.” He’s laughing 
because World-Wide got its $27,000 back. 
But would it be as funny if the mint mark 
hadn’t popped off and some sucker ended 
up shelling out $40,000 for a half-dollar? 
Says Cornely, in words that might be 
taken as a motto for the whole business: 
“It’s your own fault if you get taken.” 


Then there are those who literally 
bank on the ignorance of others, Jules 
J. Karp is such a man. At 27, he runs his 
own $50-million operation that prospers 
in part by paying customers a minimum 
for their coins and then selling them to 
others at the normal prices. In brassy full- 
page newspaper ads, which note that the 
company is in the Better Business Bureau, 
Karp promises, for example, to pay $40 
in “immediate cash” for $1 gold pieces. 
The ads fail to mention that the coin is 
often bought by other dealers for around 
$140. The poor and the elderly, in parti- 
cular, fall for the ads. What does the long- 
time member of the ANA have to say for 
himself? He claims that he hasn’t had 
one complaint, and then adds: “You got 
to make money some place.” 


Not surprisingly, the industry’s sharp 
practices are beginning to backfire. Once- 
burned collectors are abandoning whole 
segments of the market. Spanish colonial 
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coins are the outstanding example. Back 
in the mid-Sixties when several sunken 
treasure ships were found by Florida 
divers, collectors snapped up the exotic 
eight reales and gold escudos and clamor- 
ed for more. But you don’t find treasure 
every day. To fill the void, some enterpri- 
sing chaps apparently decided to coin 
their own. Today there are so many 
phonies around that respected New York 
coin dealer Benjamin Stack dismisses 
treasure coins ‘‘as a bone in our throat.” 


The most controversial figure in all 
this is Mel Fisher, a paunchy 52-year-old 
former chicken farmer who claims to 
have retrieved at least $3.7 million of 
treasure from 450 shipwrecks in 20 years. 


Government investigators figure that 
Fisher has done nearly as well on dry 
land. According to estimates, he has raised 
around $2 million since 1969 by selling 
unregistered securities as well as coins and 
other treasure. 


Prowling the (fake) Spanish galleon 
that doubts as his Key West headquarters 
and museum, the tanned six-footer tells 
potential investors that he has just dis- 
covered one fabulous ‘dream wreck” or 
another. All he needs is a little front 
money to cover expenses—say, $12,500 in 
return for 1/400th of everything he re- 
covers. What if he doesn’t recover any- 
thing? You still end up ahead, says Fisher. 
In return for each $12,500, Fisher gives 
the investors Spanish treasure coins, 
purportedly worth around $15,000. If 
the hunt flops, the investors keep the 
1733 pillar dollars, the 1959 gold “finger 
bars” or what-have-you. You can’t lose, 
says Fisher. Or Can You? 


There’s a hitch. At least six separate 
coin authorities, who have examined 
about a dozen coins Fisher gave invest- 
ors, say roughly half are counterfeits, 
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perhaps made in Southeast Asia for as 
little as $10 each, plus airmail postage. 
Many of the rest appear to be suspicious. 
The controversy has forced former Smith- 
sonian institute curator Mendel Peter- 
son to retract his much-publicized million- 
dollar appraisal of part of Fisher’s trea- 
sure trove. Even more embarrassing for 
Peterson, he admits that he accepted two 
“suspect coins’ from Fisher, rather than 
cash, for the appraisal. 


Among those suing Fisher and urging 
a criminal probe by Broward Country 
(Fla.) Assistant State’s Attorney Philip 
Montante is the treasure hunter’s former 
attorney, Peter Atwood of Ft. Lauder- 
dale. Other unhappy investors include 
art professor John Seaholm, who says 
he will have to sell his New Paltz, N.Y. 
home because of his $13,500 ‘‘invest- 
ment” with Fisher; and store manager 
Ervin Molzan, 49, of Allen Park, Mich., 
who handed over his $25,0000 lite’s 
savings in return for coins that one expert 
now suspects are worth only $900. Says 
Molzan: “I feel stupid.” 


Miami Herald reporter Robert Shaw, 
who has written extensively on the sub- 
ject, says that he knows of no one who 
has ever made a penny investing in Fisher’s 
treasure hunts. 


As for Fisher, who insists that his life 
story would make a great John Wayne 
movie, he blames his troubles on a few 
malicious enemies. The former guest on 
the TV show “To Tell the Truth” assured 
FORBES that his coins are authentic and 
valuable. To bolster that claim, he sup- 
plied the names of two coin experts. One 
bought several of Fisher’s coins “‘at a 
good price’ before the controversy 
thickened. And the other is Calico, one of 
the men who bought that silver-turned- 
tin bar. However, according to Fisher 
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Calico hasn’t had enough time to com- 
plete his study. 

Are Fisher’s coins real or fake? That 
hasn’t been proved conclusively. Mean- 
time, the coins continue to circulate. 
Three were yanked out of a 1973 auction 
run by Calico’s old friend, Hans Schul- 
man. Others undoubtedly have passed 
from one investor to another. How many 
are floating around? Nobody knows. 

One thing is sure, however. The un- 
certainty isn’t doing old Spanish coin 
collecting any good. Ben Sanders, an in- 
active collector from High Lands, N.C., 
concludes: “I guess a lot of us were 
scared out of the field.” 

The further sadness is that what hap- 
pened to Spanish coins yesterday may be 
happening to U.S. double eagles today 
and could happen to almost any class of 
coins tomorrow. 


Law And Loopholes 


Don’t expect the police to straighten 
out the coin business. They are almost 
powerless, mainly because the few laws 
that pertain to coins have loopholes big 
enough to drive a Brink’s truck through. 


Consider counterfeiting. You know, 
watching TV’s “Treasury Men in Action,” 
that if you as much as daydream about 
that heinous crime, some Broderick 
Crawford look-alike will slap the cuffs 
on you. In real life, however, it’s not that 
simple. In fact, the Treasury’s Secret Ser- 


vice has no jurisdiction over counterfeit- 


ing of coins that are not legal tender- 
such as the old Spanish stuff and most 
other collector coins, for that matter. 


It is illegal to reproduce collector 
coins, unless the maker clearly marks 
them as copies. But that year-old law is 
enforced by the punchless Federal Trade 
Commission. A TV show called “FTC 
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Men in Action” would surely be a situa- 
tion comedy. 

Even when the Secret Service can step 
to, it has one hand tied behind its back. 
Most counterfeits--often U.S. $1 to $20 
gold pieces--are made in Lebanon and 
other foreign countries, where it is not 
illegal to reproduce our coins. About all 
the Secret Service can hope to do is arrest 
the smugglers over here and confiscate 
their coins. It’s a hit-and-miss effort. The 
coins, which are made of real gold, fool 
even the sharpest eyes. Sometimes the 
counterfeiters feed them to unsuspecting 
Swiss banks, who in turn ship them to 
New York wholesalers. Occasionally an 
entire bag of counterfeits is kicked back. 
In all, counterfeit expert Virgil Hancock 
of Bellaire. Tex. estimates that 100,000 
fakes slip into this country every year. 


Altered coins, as opposed to outright 
counterfeits, present big problems, too. 
Since some people knowingly buy altered 
pieces to round out their collections, it’s 
almost impossible to prove “criminal in- 
tent” against the guys who doctor the 
coins. So the criminals are cleaning up. 
For example, after a “D” for Denver 


Mint is added to a 1916 dime, the price 
can jump from $20 to $900. 


To make matters worse, the under- 
manned Secret Service does not send train- 
ed agents “to shop” for fakes, as the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police has be- 
gun to do. The Mounties’ Andy Anderson 
says: “The more we look, the more 
we find.” 

Instead, the Secret Service waits for 
“squeals’’--and waits and waits. The pub- 
lic’s silence is understandable. Most col- 
lectors don’t know that they have been 
taken. Other embarrassed souls don’t 
want their neighbors to know. The rest 
seem content to merely get their money 
back, either by returning the fake to its 
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seller or by passing it on to a new sucker. 
So much for police protection. 


And don’t expect much help from the 
various numismatic associations either. 
The best of the lot, the Professional 
Numismatists Guild of Courtland, Kan. 
minimizes its enforcement problem 
by rejecting all but the most reputable 
coin dealers. The PNG has only 158 deal- 
ers out of the industry’s 7,000 (counting 
part-timers), But even keeping an eye on 
the best can be a strain. Executive Secre- 
tary John Smies says he has tried to quit 
a couple of times. “This job,” he says, “‘is 
getting to be a black eye.” 


What about the 32,000-member 
ANA? Forget about it. It is sound asleep 
in its ivory tower. Even after it expels a 
member for flagrant violations, it often 
reinstates him once he promises to be 
‘‘a good boy’’--as ANA Assistant Director 
Arthur Fitts likes to put it. In an inter- 
view with FORBES, Fitts made it clear 
that he is not anxious to hear about abu- 
ses. FORBES asked if the ANA was get- 
ting complaints about a certain supposed- 
ly reformed member. “No.” said Fitts. 
FORBES replied, “Do you want to hear 
some? ” “No,” said Fitts. 


All this means that you can’ count on 
anybody. If you must buy coins, you 
must protect yourself, first by educating 
yourself and then by choosing a dealer 
with extreme care. There’s an old indus- 
try saying: If you don’t know your coins, 
know your dealer. It’s good rule--except, 
how can you know your dealer? There is 
no training, testing or licensing required. 
The fact is, it’s far tougher to become a 
mailman than a numismatist. All the coin 
dealer has to do is proclaim himself an 
expert. Counterfeits? No problem, says 
the dealer. I can spot them by their ring 
when I drop them on the floor — as several 
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dealers who call themselves pros told 
FORBES--or by their color or by “just 
one glance from across the street.” 

“Licensing,” said the ANA’s Fitts, 
presumably in all seriousness, ‘“‘would 
take a lot of fun out of the business.” 

Given the legal loopholes, lax enforce- 
ment and the iack of licensing, it’s a 
wonder that more fakes and fakers aren’t 
in circulation. 


A Goiden Bankruptcy 


PerhapS partly in reaction to prices and 
to the horror stories about rare coins, a 
great number of novices rushed to gold 
last year. Bullion buying remained illegal 
in 1974, but rules were relaxed to allow 
Americans to acquire such recent “re- 
strike” coins as Austrian coronas, Bri- 
‘tish sovereigns and Mexican 50 pesos. All 
told, collectors bought roughly 4 million 
ounces of gold coins for $800 million, 
about four times what they spent on true 
numismatic items. 


Those common gold coins have pluses-- 
and minuses. On the plus side, the foreign 
ones, at least, are not prime candidates for 
counterfeiting. Because their selling prices 
are not much greater than their gold 
values. But the coins are often marketed 
by upstarts with vague track records. 
That means investors run the risk of get- 
ting involved with an overnight wonder 
like El Paso Coin Co. 


From nowhere in 1972, El Paso be 
came one of the nation’s biggest dealers. 
About a year ago, it was selling a report- 
ed $8 million worth of gold coins a 
month to the likes of Assistant Chairman 
John MacGuire of Southern Union Gas 
Co. and thousands of other baby gold 
bugs. 

But then suddenly in April the price of 
gold, and the common gold coins that 
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ride its coattails, began to plunge. Down 
went gold from $179 to a low of $129 
by July, a sickening 28% drop in three 
months, 


All at once El Paso found itself buying 
high, and then days later selling low and 
losing, say, $15 a coin. President Renato 
Ruiz, a pudgy man of 39, saw little 
choice. He had to borrow against his 
bloated coin inventory and pray for gold 
to rebound. 


His collateral--all those unsold coins-- 
looked pretty good to the friendly of- 
ficers at El Paso National Bank. After 
all, a head loan officer and other bank 
employees were buying coins from Ruiz 
themselves. So the bank lent him more 
than $2 million. 


Eut strange things happened. Although 
business was slipping, Ruiz kept borrow- 
ing and buying. He was like a mouse on 
a treadmill, running and running and get- 
ting nowhere. 


El Paso Coin sank into bankruptcy 
early in October with $4.2 million in 
liabilities and a bank lien on nearly all 
of its $2.2-million assets. Now Ruiz and 
his associates must explain exactly what 
went wrong to the Internal Revenue Ser- 
vices, the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
and a federal grand jury. £7 Paso Journal 
reporter Allen Pusey reports that the 
authorities are especially interested in 
whether El Paso Coin shipped around 
$3 million worth of coins into Mexico 
recently. 


El Paso’s customers? They’re out of 
luck. Nearly 500, from Trenton to Tokyo, 
sent $1.8 million in cash or coins--or 
around $3,600 each-but never got any- 
thing in return. Now, as unsecured credit- 
ors, they are the last in line to be paid. 
Bye-bye gold; bye-bye greenbacks. 
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“EI Paso is just the beginning,” says 
Luis Vigdor of Manfra, Tordella & 
Brookes inc., a large New York coin 
wholesaler and retailer. ‘Market satura- 
tion is turning this into a cutthrough 
business. Next year it will be totally un- 
profitable, and the marginal companies 
will disappear.”’ 


The professional gold bugs would say 
there is nothing to fear. Just make sure 
you avoid the El Paso and deal instead 
with the likes of Engelhard Minerals & 
Chemical Corp. and New York’s Repub- 
lic National Bank. Or invest the mini- 
mum of $1,500 in Calvin Bullock Lid.’s 
$105-million venture called Bards of Gold 
Inc., which will, of course, buy bars of 
gold. Once you’ve done that, sit back and 
watch gold hit $200 an ounce, then $300, 
then $400 and so on until the end of time 
(which, they hint, is right around the cor- 
ner). 


But just because gold went from $40 
to $180 doesn’t guarantee it will go on 
to $400; any burned stock investor 
knows that U.S. industrial use of gold has 
sunk nearly 45% as its price climbed. And 
then last week Treasury Secretary William 
Simon sent the gold price skidding by 
announcing that the U.S. will sell a little 
gold in January. With nations like Italy 
desperate for cash, who knows what 
shocks await the gold market? 


The public also dismisses the fact 
that the bullionaries have been wrong 
about gold since the spring, just as they 
were wrong for decades before 1971. 
Back in April, professional goldbug Harry 
Schultz predicted $275 gold by Christ- 
mas. Let’s assume that you acted on that 
prediction. Poor you. You got in at the 
very top of the market with bullion at 
$179 and one-ounce U.S. double eagles 
selling at $360, or 107% over their gold 
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value. As you know, gold didn’t go to 
$275. It went to $129 on July 4 and then 
recently bounced back to $180 again on 
the shaky presuirption that Americans 
will begin hoarding come Jan. 1. So far, 
so bad, But brace yourself; There’s more 
bad news. The premium over their gold 
value that double eagles commanded in 
the spring is down to 80%, and is appa- 
rently about to sink lower. Now subtract 
the dealer’s usual 25% discount when he 
buys coins from you. Sorry, but today all 
you can get for your $360 double eagle 
is $300. 


Better luck next year. 


Beginning in 1975, dealers will be sell- 
ing bullion, South Africa’s popular one- 
ounce Krugerrands and perhaps other 
gold coins at about 10% more than their 
gold viaues. 


That sounds like a great price—but it 
isn’t. First take the bars. Well assume 
that you are smart enough to buy from 
a reputable supplier. But not everybody 
will be. After Jan. 1, when any commer- 
cial fabricator or convicted felon is free 
to market gold, plenty of people will be 
buying shiny brass. That’s almost enought 
to put the fear of gold in Fred Bogart, a 
former real estate salesman who runs the 
nation’s largest gold department for Re- 
public National Bank. Bogart, a hulking 
figure with a boxer’s nose, says: “Bars are 
easier to shave or counterfeit than coins. 
Who knows what’s going to be floating 
around? There are a lot of flaky people 
in this business.” The likely result: 
Many dealers like Mocatta Metals, will re- 
purchase only their own bars, unless the 
seller is willing to pay a hefty $40-to-$60 
assay fee per bar. In short, the resale 
market will be about as liquid as bullion 
itself. 

Imagine if there were so many coun- 
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terfeit stock certificates around that you 
could only resell your shares to your own 
broker--at his prices. Not much glitter in 
that, is there? 


Trading—At A Price 


Coins like the Krugerrand should be 
easier to trade. But they will carry rough- 
ly the same pricing structure as bullion-- 
the dealer’s selling prices will be 10% 
above gold value and his buying price will 
be 10% to 20% below. With gold at $180, 
a one-ounce Krugerrand or gold wafer 
will cost you $198, but all you can sell it 
for is $162. That’s around a 20% spread. 
If it’s any consolation, the spreads are at 
least double that for rarer coins. But com- 
pare it with stocks. Most New York Stock 
Exchange shares trade at about a 4% 
spread, including broker’s commissions. 


The interest in bullion could collapse 
just as it did in Japan last year when gold 
ownership was legalized there. At first, 
customers lined up outside Tokyo’s finest 
department stores. But months later, 
when they decided to sell, they found 
themselves in line again listening to a 
polite clerk say: “We don’t buy gold 
bars. We only se// gold bars. So sorry.” 


Now you can Start to see why the gold 
has got to escalate--and fast-before you 
can make a buck. If gold doesn’t double 
quickly, anyone paying $200 an ounce is 
only collecting mementos of an ill-timed 
investment. 


The buy-sell spread is just one factor. 
Once you’ve turned to the yellow metal, 
you will realize that it costs money to 
wait for your nest egg to hatch a profit. 
There’s the 6% to 8% a year your money 
could be earning in a savings account, 
plus perhaps a 1% storage fee and a 2% 


insurance premium. So gold can bug 
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you for 10% a year. 

Now add it all up. You have to pay at 
least 10% above gold value to get your 
coins or bars. It costs 10% a year to hold 
them. And you lose at least another 10% 
when you sell, plus taxes. That means 
the metal must nearly double every three 
years to outperform a frumpy-looking 
6% municipal bond. Face it. Gold and 
coins don’t stack up against safe-and- 
sound compound interest. 


You could cut carrying costs by eli- 
minating insurance and by storing your 
collection at home; but then you invite 
the ultimate risk. When FORBES phoned 
singer Harry Belafonte, the collector said 
curtly: “I just got ripped off for close to 
$100,000 worth of stuff from my home.” 


And don’t kid yourself into thinking 
that thieves only pick on the big names 
with rich collections. Gold is irresistible 
to thieves. A Denver collector, who asked 
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numberless varieties of symbols. 
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that his name be withheld, told FORBES 
that he ‘died a thousand deaths” the 
night he returned home to find his wife 
and three-year-old daughter bound and 
gagged. He added: “You put your life on 
the line with coins.” 


This is an admittedly morbid view of 
a seemingly sick business. But we don’t 
go nearly as far as long-haired Willie 
Hershkowitz, who says after two years of 
running a Long Island coin shop: “If 1 
had any ideals beforehand, they are gone. 
Everyone in this business is a thief.” 


Look at it this way: Most people got 
taken in the stock market--in spite of the 
Securities & Exchange Commission and 
all that rest of the paraphernalia of pro- 
tection. Think what’s going to happen to 
those same people out there in that 
creepy coin jungle. Once again, there will 
be more money lost than made. [] 


Variety in coin-study is peculiarly pleasing, and one’s interest 
need never flag for the want of it. As the bees drink all sweets in the 
flowery meadows, so may the lover of numismatic lore enjoy almost 
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CAESAR’S COIN FROM GAUL 


by Herbert E. Ledyard 


A t first glance few would realize that 
this coin would lead one to the 
banks of the Sambre River in northeast 
Gaul. The coin depicts the legendary 
claim of the IVLI gens/family descent 
from lulus, the nephew of Venus and 
Anchises, or as come say, the son of the 
Trojan Prince Aeneas. The use of square 
letters with serifs, instead of terminal 
dots, however, indicates that this issue 
was Struck in Gaul. Therefore, the mean- 
ingful story behind the coin is its legacy 
and tribute to the victorious Gallic le- 
gions, as well as the valiant enemy, the 
Gauls, who were defeated in the camp- 
aigns during the time period 58 to 49 
B.C. Despite the dramatization, the basic 
facts are true ... being taken from ‘‘Cae- 
sar’s Commentaries’. 

Did you know that ten cohorts make 
up g legion? Each cohort or Roman 
battalion consisted of three manipuli/ 
companies of two centuries or 200 men 
each. There was a centurion for each 
100 men. A First Centurion controlled 
the cohorts. 

In the spring of 57 B.C. Caesar and 
his legions are to be found on the banks 
of the Sambre in northeast Gaul (modern 
Belgium near Charleroi), The fierce and 
war-like Nervii, 60,000 strong, along with 
their neighbors the Atrebates and Vero- 
manduli, have gathered to oppose Caesar. 
The tribes are led by the great Boduog- 
nato. 

Caesar’s legions face to the northeast 
on the ieft bank of the Sambre. They are 
deployed in a large semi-circle from the 
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high ground in the northwest to the low 
ground sloping to the river. From left to 
right they are: the Eighth and Eleventh, 
the Ninth and Tenth, and the Twelfth 
and Seventh. Two legions have been kept 
in reserve to guard the rear with the 
wagons, supplies, and baggage animals. 

The battle has raged since early morn- 
ing. The Eighth and Eleventh legions have 
routed the Veromandui. The Ninth and 
Tenth Legions have driven the Atrebates 
into the river. Many are slain. Despite this 
the battle is far from decisive. At this 
moment the sun has passed in the zenith 
and Boduognato has struck with his 
main force at the exposed flank of 


-Caesar’s right wing. 


From his vantage point on the high 
ground, somewhat towards the rear of the 
Tenth Legion, Caesar sits astride a large 
dappled grey. Although his Legate, Labie- 
nus, holds the reins, there is no need. The 
stallion knows who is in command. By 
Roman standards Caesar was a tall man. 
He was beardless and the black piercing 
eyes were accentuated by his fair com- 
plexion. Labienus was quite familiar with 
Caesar’s acute intellect, and knew his 
oratory. . . second only to Cicero. But 
moments like these were singularly im- 
pressive. The General’s ability to concen- 
trate at the severest times was almost 
hypnotic. Those ubiquitous eyes missed 
nothing and recorded all that was useful. 

On the right flank the action was ra- 
pidly deteriorating into a melee. Large 
gaps were beginning to show in the ranks. 
The soldiers of the Twelfth Legion were 
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beginning to close up around their stand- 
ard bearers. As the crowding continued, 
the men began to get in each other’s way. 
There was no room to throw their javelins 
or swing their swords. They were close to 
being surrounded as the Nervii kept pres- 
sing in from all quarters. 

It was plain to see that all the centu- 
rions of the Fourth Cohort were slain. 
The standard bearer had fallen, and the 
standard was lost. In the remaining 
cohorts most of the centurious were 
badly mauled and severely wounded. 
Some at this very moment were seen to 
be vanquished ... not to rise again. 

In the front line the First Centurion, 
Publius Sextius Baculus, was barely sup- 
porting himself from the many wounds 
he had received. Repeatedly he would 
drop to one knee, supported by the 
shield, then rise gallantly among the other 
centurions ... as they hacked away at each 
successive wave. 

Caesar takes the reins from Labienus, 
borrows a shield from one of the soldiers, 
then canters off to the right wing. One 
would almost think he were going on re- 
view. Labienus with great difficulty obeys 
orders and does not follow. 

As Caesar dodges in and out of the 
melee, one can see that he is not only a 
superb horseman, but very skillful with 
the sword and pilum. He calls the centu- 
rions by their first names. “Quintus,” 
he shouts. ‘Spread them out ... widen the 
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companies.” ‘Come Titus,’ he calls. 
“Bear on the standards and form the 
line.”” Then he was gone as he quickly 
moved from critical point to critical 
point, from standard to standard. In the 
front line each man’s spirit was lifted at 
the sight of the General. From an un- 
known hidden reserve they fight with 
renewed hope, strength, and courage. 
One could do nothing less under the eyes 
of Caesar. 

As a result of his personal daring and 
prompt timing, the main thrust of the 
Nervii attack is blunted. The violence was 
once more contained by Roman dis- 
cipline. The day would be long and ar- 
duous, but the victory would belong to 
Caesar. 

Of the 60,000 Nervii, only 500 are left 
to bear arms. Of 600 chieftains, only 3 
survive. “The miracle of Caesar is that he 
fights through campaign after campaign 
and survives undaunted. It is noteworthy 
to remember that in the ten years during 
the Gallic wars, Caesar’s men have never 
mutinied. 

This, then, is the legacy of Caesar’s 
Gallic coin. It is dedicated to the Fourth 
Cohort of the Twelfth Legion, to the 
First Centurion Baculus, to Quintus 
and Titus, and certainly at the very least 
to the Nervii. There is a Latin expression, 
“Quod Erat Demonstrandum”™. ice., 
Q.E.D., or (that) which was to be demons- 
tranted. You be the judge! CT 
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BNSP SPONSORS EXPOSITION 


Now it can be told. The Bank Note 
Society of the Philippines (BNSF) has 
finally come of age. Since its inception 
as an affiliate of the prestigious Philippine 
Numismatic & Antiquarian Society 
(PNAS) five years ago, the society has 
blossomed into a potent organization that 
it is today. The blend of old and young 
blood in the leadership of the society 
gives impetus and direction to its program 
of activities. Through these people, the 
NSP will celebrate its 5th anniversary by 
sponsoring the Ist Annual Philippine 
National Bank Note, Coin and Stamp 
Exposition on September 13, 14, and 15, 
1985 at the Holiday Inn. 

The exposition of this magnitude will 
be the first ever to be put up by an orga- 
nization outside of the PNAS. It is deli- 
berately scheduled one week after the 
Hongkong Exposition to lure collectors 
from other countries make a stop over to 
the Philippines on their way home from 
the Crown Colony. Around fourty to 
fifty foreign collectors are expected to 
make it to the Philippine Expo. These 
foreign as well as local collecting aficio- 
nados are expected to perk up activities 
in the bourse trading to be put up by 35 
dealers. 

Only bank notes will be exhibited in 
the exposition. However, coins, stamps 
and antiques will be auctioned. Mail bid 
sale was opened as early as July, and 
closes on September 12, 1985. The prime 
movers of the exposition, Aldo P. Basso 
and David L. Frankel will conduct the 
public auction and mail bid sale. The 
auction sale follows this schedule: 

Session 1: Gold Coin of the World; 

Philippine Bank Notes; Mexican 
Coins. 
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Session 2: United States and Foreign 
Coins. 

Session 3: World Stamps and Anti- 

ques. (Floor Bidding Only) 

The three-day affair commences with 
the traditional ribbon cutting ceremonies 
after which the bourse room opens to 
dealers and the public. An auction sale 
session is assigned each on the three days. 

Highlighting the event is the Fiesta 
Night (Filipino Buffet Banquet) to be 
held at the Fernando’s in the basement of 
Holiday Inn which is being offered as a 
especial treat to foreign participants. 

The complete exposition schedule: 


Friday, September 13 


9:00 A.M. Ribbon cutting, Registra- 
tion. 
9:00 A.M. Bourse room opens for 
dealer set-up; Dealers only. 
10:00 A.M. Bourse Room 
open to the Public. 
10:00 A.M. Viewing of Auction lots: 
Embassy Foyer Room. 
6:30 P.M. Bourse room closes for Night. 
7:00 P.M. AUCTION, SESSION 1. 
Embassy Foyer room. 


Saturday, September 14 

9:00 A.M. Bourse room open to public 
and Registration. 

9:00 A.M. Viewing of Auction Lots: 
Embassy Foyer room. 

1:30 P.M. AUCTION, SESSION 2. 
Embassy Foyer room. 

6:30 P.M. Bourse room closes for 
night. 

7:00 P.M. FIESTA NIGHT: Filipino 
Buffet Banquet. Fernando’s (Base- 
ment). 
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Sunday, September 15 

9:00 A.M. Bourse room open to pub- 

lic, 

9:00 A.M. Viewing of Auction Lots. 

Stamps and Antiques. 
10:00 A.M. AUCTION, Stamps and An- 
tiques, Embassy Foyer room. 

6:00 P.M. Bourse room closes. Con- 

vention ends. 

Two noted notaphilists Aldo P. Basso 
and Guy N. Davis are the Co-Chairmen of 
this year’s exposition. The other officials 
of the affair are: Robert Ti — Bourse 
Chairman; Gabriel Formoso — Exhibit 
Chairman; and Fred Cantoria — Publicity. 

The officers of the Bank Note Society 
of the Philippines whohave been work- 
ing as one for the society’s first exposi- 
tion are as follows: 

PIOQMOGCNE © 0% We ea. A Aldo P. Basso 

ist: Viee-Pres. . i... ». Jose Gutierrez 











2nd. Vice-Pres...... Luis J. Alandy 


DOCTOUBIY: icc s 0d John Dalsfoist 
OCMAINOE oy. a Gis o> Guy N. Davis 
Directors: 


David L. Frankel 

Fred Cantoria 

Gabriel Formoso 

Robert Ti 

Martin Tan 

Carlos Martinez 

It is expected that after the staging of 

this annual exposition, the local numis- 
matic scene will never be the same. Col- 
lectors are faced with the prospect of 
being treated with two big numismatic 
gatherings (the other one is the annual 
PNAS Convention) only two months 
apart. Whether this would do good for 
numismatics remains to be seen. But one 
thing is sure though, numismatics in this 
country is very much alive. —B.M.A. 
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Induction of BNSP officers by Gov. Jose B. Fernandez early this year. From left to right: 
J. Gutierrez, L. Alandy, G. Formoso, C. Martinez, J. Dalsfoist, R. Ti, Mr. Tan, G. Davis, 
D. Frankel A. Basso and Gov, Fernandez. 
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